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and energy in labor which gives promise of 
appreciated results. It may not be the taste 
of everyone to spend a summer vacation on an 
Indian Reservation, and many are not qualified 
for work that requires personal experience of 
this sort ; but our aborigines are found almost 
everywhere, and these will prove the most 
docile and patient subjects on whom the 
beginner can practice. The phonetics of 
Indian speech are especially interesting. In 
some languages certain consonants formed in 
the same or nearly the same organic posi- 
tion, are pronounced as one sound of which 
the articulation is difficult to define ; at 
times, this synthetic sound is differentiated, 
appearing as a labial, fricative, aspirate or 
liquid ; or as a dental or its corresponding 
liquids, etc. In Hidatsa, for example, b, w< 
m, and /, 11, r, d form such combinations. 1 In 
Shoshone,/ 1 and bilabial/", /and r interchange, 
according to my observation, before liquids 
and long vowels : road and load are the same 
to the Shoshone, the context showing which 
is meant. The laws of finals in this language 
seem to correspond with Mod. H. G. Sandhi 
laws find many striking illustrations ; voiceless 
media here constitute one of the puzzles for 
the student. The morphology also of these 
tongues is no less interesting. Numerals, 
colors, the elaborate pronominal system, dual 
and plural formation of nouns (the former is 
nearly extinct in Shoshone, the latter is gradu- 
ally replaced by analytic forms), tenses and 
moods, etc., all bear peculiar import for the 
investigator of general linguistic problems. 
The U. S. Bureau of Ethnology is doing some 
work in this field — as much, in fact, as the ap- 
propriation allows — but since many tribes are 
reduced to a few individuals, it looks as if the 
great scientific importance of this domain of 
human speech is not likely to be duly recog- 
nized before the last of the Mohicans shall have 
departed to his happy hunting grounds. 

H. Schmidt-Wartenberg. 
University of Mississippi. 



A REVIEW OF DR. EMERSON'S 
CRITICISM OF " GUIDE TO PRO- 
NUNCIATION." 
In the article, in the January number of Mod. 

1 Cf. J. W. Powell, ' Introduction to the study of Indian 
languages,' p. 12. Washington, 1880. 



Lang. Notes, on the "Guide to Pronunciation" 
prefixed .to Webster's ' International Diction- 
ary,' a good many things were let fall from the 
pen of the critic which ought not to be suffered 
to go uncorrected. 

It is "strictly true" that the vowel-system 
of Mr. Sweet agrees, "in its general features," 
with that of Mr. Bell. The contrary is in no 
wise borne out by the alleged evidence from 
Mr. Sweet's recent 'Primer of Phonetics.' 
His high-front-wide, as there given, has the i 
in bit for the typical example. He does, 
indeed, make this to be, also, the initial 
element of what he calls (p. 74) "the long 
vowel corresponding " thereto, namely, the e 
as in see. But the length is made out by 
gliding on to a consonant y sound for the final 
element, with presumably a narrow form of the 
vowel taken on the way. This fashion of the 
"long e " is simply a peculiarity of Mr. Sweet's 
London English, which knows of nothing like 
the " long e " commonly heard in America, or 
the French i and German ie sound, these being 
examples of his high-front-narrow. The Lon- 
don " long e " is really diphthongal. So also 
is the "long a." And, indeed, the latter is 
ordinarily somewhat diphthongal in America. 
But here it commonly takes for the initial the 
narrow instead of the wide form ; and the final, 
or vanishing, element is allowed but little 
weight. The difference between Mr. Sweet 
and Mr. Bell is merely a difference of pro- 
nunciation, or a different selection of examples, 
and does not in the least imply a difference in 
the general features of the system. 

The reviewer finds fault with the different 
senses attributed to the words "long" and 
"short," and the variety of terms employed in 
relation to the subject of quantity. It is quite 
true that a gain may be secured on the score 
of simplicity by laying out of account a large 
part of the facts in the case, but obviously at 
too great an expense. It is also true that the 
vice of language which allows a single word to 
take on several significations tends more or 
less to confusion. But the only way to guard 
against such confusion is to point out and 
define the different senses. It is hardly fair 
that one should be charged with creating 
confusion, for the very reason that he takes the 
only possible means of obviating it. 

Now, most phonetists will agree that, in the 
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English language, certain of the vowels have 
a quality that fits them for long quantity, so 
that they can readily and easily be prolonged 
in actual utterance ; while others, of an oppo- 
site quality, are in a similar manner fitted for 
short quantity, so that they can be prolonged 
only by a forced and in some sense unnatural 
effort ; — whether this difference in quality is 
what is signified by the terms "narrow" and 
"wide," need not here be discussed. It is 
proper to describe those of the one set as 
"naturally long," and the others as "natural- 
ly short;" for, though they may ordinarily be 
employed as actually long in the one case and 
as actually short in the other, they are not so 
of necessity. The English so-called long 
vowels are capable of being delivered with 
actual short quantity ; as is often done when 
one of them forms the whole or a part of a 
syllable set to a short note, in singing, or of a 
syllable that takes short quantity in the rhythm 
of verse ; and sometimes in a sort of hurried 
or abrupt emphasis in speech. And, on the 
other hand, when under the same kind of 
circumstances, a syllable containing a so-called 
short vowel is lengthened, the vowel takes a 
share of the prolongation. Thus we have the 
naturally as distinguished from the actually 
long and short. That the a as in ask is to be 
ranked among the naturally short, may be 
made evident by referring to the a in the 
French a la mode, madame, etc., which is the 
exact equivalent of the a in ask, and is com- 
monly regarded as short ; while the a in dme\s 
unquestionably long, and in quality is more 
like the English a in arm. The terms " regu- 
lar long "and "regular short" seem to have 
been especially exasperating to the critic ; he 
having been, apparently, not aware that they 
were no invention of the " Guide to Pronuncia- 
tion," but had been adopted long ago under 
the sanction of high authority, to distinguish 
the more usual from the occasional long and 
short sounds of the letters. And he was cer- 
tainly forgetful of the importance of the rela- 
tions between the regular long and the regular 
short of the several letters. The allusion to 
" the old spelling-book with its five vowels," 
etc., was wholly beside the mark. These five 
vowel letters still retain their old-time (though 
not their earlier) values; which are not even 



discarded in any rational plan of spelling- 
reform, and are made to serve in the symbols 
for all the pronouncing dictionaries, except the 
'New English Dictionary.' The relations in 
question have, indeed, no scientific basis, as 
expressly stated in the " Guide to Pronuncia- 
tion," the two sounds in each case being 
coupled only by the fact that they belong to the 
same letter. We know how this dislocation from 
the natural and proper relations came about; 
namely, by the survival of the old orthography 
under innovating changes of pronunciation. 
But that is not all we need to know of this 
matter. The relations so established are firmly 
engrafted into the very roots of the language ; 
and they are, as by a sort of second nature, so 
inwrought into the minds of English-speaking 
people that considerable study of phonetics is 
requisite in order that one may disabuse him- 
self of the idea that they are not perfectly 
natural and really scientific. Although thus 
purely adventitious, they are, nevertheless, a 
potent factor in word-formation, and as such 
are in living operation under our eyes and in 
our hearing at this day. Thus we have the 
"regular long" changed to the "regular 
short;" as in grave and gravity, labor and 
laboratory, relate and relative, impede and 
impediment, crime and criminal, code and 
cttdify, nation and national, re-cord' and 
rec'ord, etc, etc. Though, in many such 
instances, the two forms may have arisen 
before the vowels took on their present sounds, 
the correlation is, at all events, an existing fact, 
and the tendency to these changes is now 
operative as occasions arise. All this for the 
reason that the two sounds in each case are 
represented by the same letter. If this is not to 
be ascribed simply to the influence of writing 
upon speech, it is the result of habitual associa- 
tion not grounded on natural relations. At all 
events, it is not a thing to be overlooked by a 
thorough student of modern English. 

At this point the reviewer broaches his idea 
of a faulty confusion of the scientific and the 
popular, but on what ground is not clearly 
apparent ; certain portions of the work are 
distinctly set off for scientific exposition ; while, 
for the obviously important matters here in 
question, the exactly proper place was in those 
paragraphs supplemental to the explanation of 
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the vowel-system. The phonetics of modern 
English require a quite different treatment 
from the phonetics of Old English. In these 
and the other criticisms offered by the reviewer, 
no intentional unfairness is to be imputed to 
him ; but they cannot all be accounted for ex- 
cept on the supposition of some degree of 
mental confusion on his part. 

When the reviewer says : 
" it is more common to regard [the syllable 
containing] a vowel followed by a single 
[medial] consonant as an open syllable," 
he is clearly mistaken, if the remark is to be 
understood as referring to the English lan- 
guage, and as applying to the case of short 
vowels in accented syllables. Thus, in habit, 
citizen, and the like, though the medial con- 
sonant in question is, indeed, divided between 
the two syllables, yet the first of the two, being 
accented, imparts accentual stress and promi- 
nence to its own part of the consonant, and is 
thus certainly a closed syllable to the ear, and 
is not only commonly but almost universally 
regarded as a closed syllable. 

The reviewer is so possessed by the theory 
he has set up of a confusion between the 
scientific and the popular that he proceeds to 
find an instance of it in a statement, about the 
a as in care, in which there is really no sign of 
any intention of giving, or of suggesting, a 
scientific explanation, or of any thing more 
being intended than a bare statement of the 
pronunciation that goes customarily with 
certain combinations of letters. One part of 
his criticism here arose out of his failure to 
notice that the sound in parent is expressly 
mentioned as exceptional. The scientific ex- 
planation here offered by him is surely not 
correct; for it can not be the influence of the r 
that makes the vowel to be long in care, and 
short in carry , parity, parallel, etc.; and there 
is really here no distinction as between open 
and closed syllables. The only influence of the 
r in this case has been to keep the " a " long 
sound such as it was two or three hundred 
years ago, and to prevent its undergoing the 
change that has come to the same "a" long in 
other cases, as in name, grace, fate, etc. Of 
course, no scientific reason can be assigned 
why, at this day, some persons, in the words 
Mary, wary, vary, employ the sound of a as in 
care, and others that of a as in fate. 

Dr. Emerson is anxious to vindicate the 



reign of law, as opposed to the rule of caprice , 
in the determination of English pronunciation. 
What science is really able here to discover is 
rather tendencies than absolute laws, — tenden- 
cies growing out of the mechanism of speech 
or regard to euphony, or out of habits which 
the language has taken on. The idea of going 
back to the early sources of the language and 
tracing the sounds along the line of historic 
development, in a guide to pronunciation in- 
tended for popular use, or for the practical 
service of any class of persons, needs only to 
be stated to be at once rejected. The history 
of English sounds is an interesting and im- 
portant subject for study, and embodies facts 
of great value to the philologist ; but a fondness 
for this pursuit should not be allowed to ob- 
scure one's vision for practical ends. 

Competent observers may be found in abun- 
dance who would bear emphatic testimony 
against the opinion so rashly expressed that 
the short o in English has, to a large extent, 
been superseded by an a sound, so that this 
mode is now rather to be regarded as the rule 
than to be stigmatized as a fault. Such a 
declaration may have effect like that of some 
prophecies which tend to bring about their 
own fulfilment, and should not be incautiously 
ventured by men who, from their position, 
should be upholders of stability in the lan- 
guage, not to say, guardians of its purity and 
vigor. One would like to ask Dr. Emerson 
how many of those whom he speaks of as 
"the majority of the educated Americans I 
meet" may have had their pronunciation 
modified by the influence of foreign models, or 
by familiarity with foreign languages. Among 
my own familiar acquaintance, there is one 
person only whom I hear using the pronuncia- 
tion in question ; and there can be no reason 
why I should not notice it, if it were to be 
heard from others within the circle. 

It is an error, though taught by Mr. Bell, to 
regard the a (in father) as nothing but an "o" 
short unrounded. The real difference is in 
tongue position, the back-tongue for o being 
raised toward the soft palate, while, for a, the 
part of the tongue further back and down 
toward the root is approximated to the wall of 
the pharynx. This sets the a (as in arm) 
among the narrow vowels, with the a (as in ask) 
for the corresponding wide. To call the a in 
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father, arm, etc., "low-back-wide," with Mr. 
Bell, or "mid-back-wide," with Mr. Sweet, is 
inconsistent with the general characteristics of 
the narrow and wide, as explained by Mr. 
Bell. In the above indicated place in the 
organism there is ample room for a vowel 
station, which needs to be occupied to make 
the Bell-Sweet system complete, and so oc- 
cupied relieves the system from some objection- 
able features. At the same time, the tongue 
position for the a as in ask is so nearly like 
that for the "o" short that only aslight change 
is needed to pass from one to the other. 

The two forms, Mahomet and Mohammed, 
are, of course, independent transliterations of 
the original Arabic. It surely is not an im- 
possibility that, as in the final consonant, so in 
the vowels, the diversity may have had its 
origin in a confusion between sounds somewhat 
resembling each other ; and it was not fair to 
presume that any thing was meant other than 
this. Not unreasonable objection might in- 
deed have been made to the assumption that 
the vowels had just the sounds of o in /;o/and 
a in ask. The form " Mahomet," if not direct- 
ly from Medieval Latin, may have descended 
from Mandeville in both the French and the 
English. I find "Mohammed" and "Mo- 
hammedan" in Isaac Taylor's 'Fanaticism,' 
as printed in New York in 1834, — probably one 
of the earlier instances of this form in English. 

Objection is made to the employment of 
separate symbols for the vowel in fern, earn, 
sir, etc, and that in urn, fur, etc.; — it is an 
absolute mis-statement that the two are dis- 
tinguished as narrow and wide. It should 
have been noticed that the condemnatory 
dictum passed upon the ' International ' is 
equally applicable to the ' New English 
Dictionary ' by Dr. Murray ; since in that work 
we find two symbols employed in like manner, 
and with like reasons assigned for so doing : 
while it is admitted that the discrimination is 
not made by the majority, there is yet sup- 
posed to be a highly respectable minority of 
those who observe the distinction. It is not 
fair to presume that authorities, or the opinions 
of orthoepists, are ever appealed to in any 
other sense than as evidence of actual usage. 

Some attention ought to have been given to 
the modifications of the Bell-Sweet system 



offered in the "Guide to Pronunciation." 
They are of so much consequence that, unless 
they are worthy of acceptance, they are serious 
faults, deserving of animadversion on the part 
of the critic. The most important of them are 
a different place in the vowel-scheme for the a 
as in arm, with the a as in ask; a different ex- 
planation of the "mixed" vowels, and the 
making up of a somewhat different list under 
this category ; also a somewhat more precise 
explanation of the distinction between the 
" narrow " and the "wide." These are matters 
about which, for the most part, one cannot be 
competent to pass judgment who has not 
trained himself to observe the action of the 
organs in producing the sounds of speech. 

Samuel Porter. 
National Deaf- Mute College. 



THE SHAKESPEARIAN DRAMA. 

Uber Titus Andronicus. Zur Kritik der 
neuesten Shakspereforschung, von Dr. M. 
M. Arnold Schroer, Professor an der 
Universitat Freiburg, i. B. Marburg in 
Hessen : Elwert'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1891. 8vo, pp. 140. 

In view of the many worthless volumes and 
essays that have been written upon Shakspere, 
there is always some danger lest a new book 
however genuine its value, be relegated to that 
enormous category, and fail to receive the 
recognition it deserves. The book of Prof. 
Schroer reviews once more the whole much- 
disputed question of the authorship of "Titus 
Andronicus." In the Introduction, discussing 
the value of esthetic criticism, the author says: 
"Wenn sich in "einem Jugendwerke eines 
Dichters, das durch hinreichende aussere 
Kriterien ihm zugeschrieben wird, die Folge- 
richtikeit seiner Charaktere nachweisen lasst, 
so wird man in dem Werke den Dichter zu 
erkennen haben, gleichgiltig ob die Ver- 
werthung derselben zum Aufbau des Dramas 
noch unvollkommen erscheint oder nicht; 
letzteres lasst sich lernen und entwickeln, 
ersteres weit weniger. Das Auffassen und 
Darstellen menschlicher Charaktere hat eine 
Art der Anschatiung zur Voraussetzung, die 
rein individuell ist, und aus dieser individuel- 
len Anschauungsweise haben wir uns die 
Individuality des Dichters zu reconstruiren. 
Dies nenne ich die Typen seiner Welt- und 
Menschenanschauung, und sie durch des Dich- 



